


The Kingdom of Heaven Suffering 
Violence 


It is a question which admits of a variety of judgments 
amongst Catholics whether God shows greater love for a 
soul when He causes it to be born in the true faith, or when 
He seeks it out in the darkness of heresy and brings it to the 
knowledge of Himself as the true Light. The same sort of 
question applies to vocations. Is it more blessed for the soul 
by, as it were, a spontaneous and uniform growth of 
holiness, which is itself the gift of God, to make choice of 
Him, or to be singled out as the object of a special 
predilection by His breaking in with loving violence upon a 
course of previous indifference or worldiness? 

Saint Vincent Ferrer and Saint Bernardine of Siena were both 
marked with their vocation from their earliest years of 
reason, but Saint John Capistran was one of those to whom 
God vouchsafed to do violence. His natural character made 
him a hero, his correspondence with unusual grace made 
him a saint. Chivalry, generosity, honour, devotion to one's 
sovereign, may be accounted as human virtues, and of 
them, when they form part of nature, our Lord has said: 
'Amen, I say unto you, they have received their reward.' 
Other virtues bear about them a look so unmistakably 
supernatural that they must be acknowledged to be the 
fruits of a doctrine which is not of this world. There never 
indeed existed a man to whom mortification and self- 
humiliation came naturally, nor was there ever a saint who 
did not make these two virtues his special study. Before his 
conversion a fine sense of honour seems to have been not 
only the salient feature in Saint John's character, but also a 
quality which prepared his soul for better things. And in 
after years, true to his chivalrous nature, the same integrity 



stands out though transformed and perfected by the 
Christian spirit. His character, then, could no longer be 
expressed in the words, 'he was the soul of honour , 1 but his 
whole working is brought out in those other words, 'he loved 
justice and hated iniquity.' 

John had been the friend and active companion of 
Bernardine of Siena for some years, and besides being a 
brother in religion, he always looked upon that Saint as his 
master in the spiritual life, propagating with all his zeal 
Bernardine's favourite devotion to the Holy Name, and often 
applying a relic of his friend as a shelter to his own humility 
in order to obtain miraculous cures. We cannot adopt the 
notion that Bernardine struck down at last on the road-side, 
so to say, by mortal sickness, departed to God in Saint 
John's cell at Aquila, but it is certain that the disciple carried 
on his master's ministry to souls, and became a great 
apostle and wonder-worker to his generation. Bernardine 
had been the special Apostle of Italy: John was in general the 
Apostle of Peace. 

It is evident that the word apostleship implies either that 
there is something to impart or something to renovate; an 
apostle builds up or he restores that which has fallen into 
decay. When a call is given by God publicly to preach peace, 
we, generally speaking, surmise that the world is in a very 
unsatisfactory state. War and strife are the very contrary to 
that legacy bequeathed by our Lord in so marked a way by 
the words so often repeated: 'My peace I leave unto you, My 
peace I give unto you.' Peace implies charity, and charity is 
the whole of the law and the prophets. Pax was the motto of 
the first western monks, the Benedictines, when the world 
appeared to them so bad that leaving it altogether seemed 
to them the fittest way to benefit it. What did Saint John's 
peace mean? It signified, perhaps, that there was strife 
where the bond of Catholic charity should have united all 



hearts. In the Church itself there was a falling away from 
piety and goodness, and the poet's auri sacra fames had 
entered into holy places. The great point to bear in mind is 
that a man's or even an age's wickedness is powerless to 
affect dogma. Men pass away and God's truth abides for 
ever, whether it is propagated by the good or by the bad. 
Almighty God punishes sins in the Church in His own way, 
sometimes by a spiritual chastisement, sometimes by 
temporal suffering, or by both. The reformation worked by 
Saint Vincent's preaching had conduced to the peace of 
Constance, and the vigour of Saint John Capistran dealt an 
energetic blow upon the power of the Turk. The taking of 
Constantinople and the Ottoman invasion appear in the 
light of a second Divine admonition that punishment would 
fall upon the Church unless there was a thorough 
reformation of morals, and half a century later the 
premonitory symptoms of Divine wrath were followed by the 
advent of Luther. 

The troubled state of the Kingdom of Naples at that time 
goes to prove how far even in the realm which formed less 
than one-third of her territory Italy was removed from unity. 
The House of Anjou had been reigning since 1266, and in 
1343, Joanna I, as granddaughter of Robert the Wise, 
succeeded to the throne. Her reign is a dark tragedy, 
enacted to the sound of music and revelry. To support a 
sovereign of her kind without sustaining shocks, the 
monarchical principle would have needed to be firmly 
engrafted upon national life and customs in her kingdom. 'A 
bad sovereign,' says a great upholder of monarchy, 'is like a 
hail-storm falling from above, which one must bear.' But the 
Neapolitans had not arrived at that forbearance of 
individuals for the principle's sake, and when Joanna had 
run out her best years in appalling licentiousness, it became 
necessary to think of her successor. The dissensions arising 
from various claims cost the kingdom two years of active 



strife. The Queen had married her only sister, Mary, to 
Charles de Duras, who became later Carlo della Pace. This 
same Charles was perhaps not a little aggrieved when 
Joanna invited over as her heir Louis of Anjou, son of the 
French King, thus adding to the complications at home, and 
preparing two whole centuries of trouble for her country. But 
the step cost her death, for Charles caused her to be 
strangled, and succeeded her himself in 1381. In this state 
of affairs it becomes easy to realize the enormous evil of the 
Papal schism even in a temporal sense. If the true Pope 
favoured one party, the anti-Pope was quite sure to uphold 
the opponent whoever he might be, and it was easy for a 
bad sovereign to change his allegiance as it suited his 
fortunes. Thus all notion of right was gradually weakened. 
Carlo della Pace did not long enjoy his ill-gotten diadem. He 
succumbed in 1386 to a plot in Hungary, and was 
succeeded by his son, Ladislaus. We have made this 
digression because the fortunes of John Capistran were 
intimately connected with the son of Carlo della Pace. 
Ladislaus himself had little thought beyond his personal 
ambition. He sinned away his life, dreaming vaguely of 
united Italy. He marched upon the Papal Patrimony, and took 
the title of its King with 'Caesar or nobody 1 as his device. 

According to the most accurate account, John Capistran's 
father was a German, who followed Charles de Duras from 
Verona to Italy, and Ladislaus rewarded the father's fidelity 
by showing favour to his son. The Saint was born at 
Capistran, a city of Lower Abruzzo, on the 24th of June, 1385 
or 1386, for there is some uncertainty as to the exact date. 
His parents were both noble, but John could never have 
known his father, who died whilst he was quite an infant. No 
special incident is preserved to us of his early years, though 
perhaps this lack is only in keeping with the peculiar call 
which was to be his later on. We are told of his singular 
capacity for learning as a child, and after the completion of 



his earlier education, he was sent to Perugia, where legal 
studies were particularly flourishing. There he passed ten 
whole years under the guidance of the then celebrated Peter 
Ubaldo, and himself acquired no meagre fame as a lawyer. 
Ten years out of the spring of life devoted to secular 
pursuits, without apparently any of that interior spirit which 
ennobles for God the commonest occupation, did 
nevertheless prepare perfection in the future preacher. 

Those talents which caused him to be sought out in the 
world he afterwards turned to gold for the profit of eternal 
souls. Perugia would naturally have acknowledged the 
temporal dominion of the Pope, but at that time, in 
consequence of a treaty between John XXIII. and Ladislaus, it 
was under the authority of the King of Naples. In the year 
1424, it returned once more into the possession of the 
Sovereign Pontiif, then Martin V. Probably one of the best 
things King Ladislaus ever did was to appoint John Capistran 
Vicar of the Perugian Republic. Though in the very flower of 
his years, he had arrived at a maturity of mind and 
judgment so remarkable that no one could be astonished at 
the King's choice; and in 1412, he entered, at the age of 
twenty-six, on his new functions in the city, which he no 
doubt viewed as his Alma Mater. During his administration, 
we have a striking example of fidelity to the monarchical 
authority, however bad the representatives of that authority 
might be. It once happened that Ladislaus caused a certain 
count and his son to be arrested on the charge of treason. 
John was amongst the judges. The trial proved the guilt of 
the father, but the innocence of the son. When the King 
heard this verdict, he ordered the beheading of the Count, 
and that a sham sentence of death should be passed upon 
the son, who after having witnessed his father's excution 
should be set at liberty. The consequence of this cruel 
sentence answered to the probable anticipations of 
Ladislaus. Fear at the sight of his father's torment caused 
the son's death. John was struck with remorse for having 



been a party to the sentence, and one writer traces his 
religious calling to it; but although a determination of the 
kind would have been quite in keeping with his character, 
he did not actually leave the world till 1416. Grace may 
have tried to speak to his heart, though the time for his total 
conversion had not arrived. Ladislaus died in 1414, at the 
age of thirty-six, prematurely worn out by vice and 
licentiousness, and his sister, Joanna II, who succeeded to 
the throne, scarcely differed in her bearing and tastes from 
her namesake of sullied memory. If then John served 
profligate masters, his merits as a lover of honour and 
justice were the greater. It requires no small amount of 
courage to be constantly and thoroughly true even to the 
strongest convictions. A wealthy and powerful man offered 
the Governor upon one occasion a large sum of money to 
condemn to death a certain man, an enemy of his, already 
arraigned, threatening John himself with violence should he 
act otherwise. But the Saint, having regard to truth and 
justice alone, pronounced the man entirely innocent. It was 
one of the evil customs of those times to put criminals who 
had not owned their guilt to the torture, and naturally it 
often happened that pain extorted false confession. John 
strove to remedy this, and to do so he had recourse to an 
ingenious stratagem. Going to the stables, he openly took 
away his horse's saddle, and carefully hid it. Then calling his 
groom, he enjoined him to get the horse ready for him, but 
of course the saddle could not be found. John laid the theft 
to the groom's charge, and had him tortured. Under 
pressure, the poor man called out that he had hidden it 
away in a certain place. Search was made, and the saddle 
not being found, the torture was once more applied. The 
second time an entirely new version was extracted from the 
groom, who said he had sold it for a sum of money. After this 
rough experience, he resolved never again to have re¬ 
course to so depraved a means of finding out, not the truth 
indeed, but falsehood. 



These two incidents give the notion of a strong and upright 
character. John's administration was so perfect as to order 
and justice, and in this particular he was far beyond his 
time, that throughout his small domain security and freedom 
belonged even to the traveller who 'carried gold in his 
hand.' He was charitable to the poor, both with money and 
with kind words. But these virtues were natural to him, or 
perhaps they were strengthened by prosperity, for it is 
peculiar to a noble nature not to grow hard or insolent when 
the sun of this world is shining on it, but kind and tender, 
and in proportion as it enjoys temporal blessings to be 
anxious that others less favoured should partake of them. 
Perhaps this effect of riches on a man is the very best test of 
his goodness. And John was prosperous. He held the royal 
favour, a post of high honour, and was probably wealthy in 
proportion. The sweets of human affection were not to be 
wanting. From what afterwards occurred, we gather that his 
marriage must have taken place towards the end of his 
governorship, in 1416. The bride of his choice was a rich 
heiress of Perugia, but in the midst of so much happiness 
and natural goodness, we are told that he was entirely given 
up to the things of this world. His awakening came to him in 
the usual shape, by suffering. He expresses in his own words 
something of the vanity and pride of that position from 
which the transition to a prison was so rapid. Long years 
afterwards, as John gave the habit of the third order to a 
certain man and his wife, he made a confession of a secret 
vanity in dressing of his hair. 'In the year 1416, I was to 
return into my country, Capistran, to claim the inheritance 
which was necessary to me on my marriage, though I had 
taken my degree, and was about thirty years old. . . . Every 
man called me Don John, and amongst other things, I took a 
great pride in my hair, which was streaked with gold, and 
curled according to the fashion of my country.' The popular 
Governor was to be sacrificed to one of those sudden 
revulsions of feeling, only possible when a country is divided 



between contesting factions. The Perugian Republic was 
troubled at that time by the dissensions of the Malatestas 
and the Rimini on the one side, and the Bracchi on the other. 
John, as the faithful servant of Queen Joanna II, incurred the 
anger of both, and was at length put into prison at. Brufa by 
the Perugians, who thought they had secured a grand prize. 
He was lodged in a tower, loaded with heavy chains, and 
given nothing but a little bread and water wherewith to 
sustain life. Solitude proves a man, but John's efforts in his 
first imprisonment seem to have been directed towards 
effecting his escape. When he had been for some months in 
the tower, he began to form his plans. He took the blanket or 
covering from his bed, and tore it up, together with his 
cloak, into strips with his teeth, failing a knife, and having 
applied this improvised rope to the wall, he began to 
descend as best he could. But in God's designs, prison had 
not accomplished its work yet, and John sprained his foot in 
letting himself down, and could not get on. The noise of his 
chains attracted one of the keepers of the tower, so that 
thinking to avoid Charybdis he fell upon Scylla. He was 
thrown into a most miserable dungeon, so damp that he 
found himself knee deep in water, while an iron chain, 
bound round his middle, kept him in a standing position. His 
food consisted as before in a wretched pittance of bread and 
water. At the end of three days, he fell asleep from sheer 
fatigue, or, as other biographers say, he was reciting, 
according to his daily custom, the Office of the Immaculate 
Conception, when a light, as if from Heaven suddenly filled 
the dungeon, and he saw in the air the figure of a Friar Minor 
with the stigmata on his hands and feet, who addressed him 
in these words: 

'What art thou doing? Why dost thou wait? What dost thou 
expect? Obey the voice of God, and follow His bidding.' 



And John, fearing, as it were, to hear the answer of the 
heavenly messenger, tremblingly asked, 'What would God 
have me do? 1 

'Dost thou not understand what He has decreed to do with 
thee?' said the friar. 'Seest thou the habit which I wear? 

Thou too must put it on, and leave the world which has 
proved itself so fallacious.' 

But John received this answer in great sadness, for 'It is a 
hard saying,' he murmured; 'to live in a cloister, and to give 
up liberty for ever. Such a thought had never occurred to 
me, but if God commands I will obey.' 9 Here was the 
beginning of fidelity, and a very meritorious fidelity, an 
illuminated mind with a dry heart; for in a vocation as in a 
conversion, the first leap must often be taken in the dark. 
This was, however, no more than a half resolution, because 
he could hardly help himself under the pressure of a 
heavenly visitor. When Saint Francis (for it was he) had 
disappeared, it may be inferred that John wished to hear no 
more of this extraordinary calling. But the surrender of his 
cherished hair was to be the knife of sacrifice. Once more he 
fell asleep without any particular thought of religion, and 
when he awoke, the fine curls of auburn hair were no more 
to be seen. An invisible hand had shaved him after the 
Franciscan fashion, that is, his head was shaven so as to 
leave him nothing but a crown of hair. In educating a man's 
higher nature, how much suffering Almighty God may cause 
the lower to suffer! The object of this Divine violence by no 
means submitted with a good grace to be thus torn away 
from the worldly vanities, figured under those locks of hair. 
At first he burst out indignantly, 'Feeling no attraction to 
religion, I am astonished at Thee, Almighty God, for striving 
to make me a religious against my will.' Then at last he 
acknowledged that it availed but little to kick against the 
goad, he could no longer find enjoyment in his former life, 



except at the price of stifling Divine inspirations, so he 
yielded to the action of the Holy Spirit, and began to 
experience 'the peace which surpasseth all understanding. 1 
They who put their hands to the plough are admonished not 
to look backwards, but to their work, and during John's long 
apostolate no moment of weakness or faint-heartedness is 
recorded of him. The winter was really over and gone after 
that last episode in the dungeon. The flowers of the highest 
virtues soon began to appear; the man of the world had put 
on the armour of Christian knighthood. 

He besought his gaolers to procure for him some brown stuff, 
such as the Friars Minor wear, with scissors, needle, and 
thread, for since a prisoner might not be formally clothed 
with the habit of religion, he was going to try to manufacture 
one for himself. It is said his keepers loved him so much for 
his endearing qualities, that they sent for the things 
required for this novel tailoring, but those who had 
imprisoned him, when they heard of his desire, uttered some 
such words as these: 'We know his bad ways, and don't let 
him think to deceive us by such tricks, or imagine that he is 
going to escape. We will tighten his chains and augment the 
number of his gaolers, and then see if he succeeds in taking 
himself off.' But by the presence of the cross, humiliation, 
and derision, John was not daunted. He knew, he said, that 
in resolving to become a Friar Minor, he gave up his will both 
in pleasant and unpleasant things; and when he was roughly 
asked why he sought to deceive by the religious habit, he 
answered with perfect truth, 'I do not deceive you, nor has it 
ever been my custom to act with dishonesty, but rather with 
sincerity in everything.' At length a Friar Minor of the 
Observance, who enjoyed a reputation of great sanctity, was 
allowed to come to John's cell to see what sort of vocation he 
had received. When first he distinguished the prisoner in the 
brown habit of his Order, he smilingly said, 'Well, Lord John, 
what kind of habit have you got there?' But after 'Lord John' 



had poured out the history of his strange call, he smiled no 
longer, but gravely summed up his judgment by saying that 
the finger of God was in the sudden change. So sure was the 
holy friar of this that he offered to stay as a hostage in the 
captive's place till negotiations respecting his liberty could 
be carried out. However he succeeded in impressing John's 
keepers, and they allowed him to go free in virtue of a 
ransom of 400 ducats, which, if calculated at their 
corresponding value in the present day, would amount to no 
less than 160,000 francs, a ransom which by its amount 
indicates the high rank of the prisoner. When the Saint 
appeared again in Perugia he was joyfully greeted by his old 
friends with many inquiries as to how he had escaped from 
his enemies' hands, but for John there was no longer any 
relish in his old life or familiar ties. He burned to spread that 
Divine fire which the Son of God has enkindled upon the 
earth, and he hastened to put his affairs in order that there 
might be no delay. But here a difficulty will occur to the 
mind of the reader. He had married a wife, and moreover she 
opposed his step. The very fact that John did not yield to her 
opposition proves (what in a question of this kind is a 
determining point) that the marriage had not been followed 
by their living together. If it had been otherwise, John would 
have been bound to listen to her objections. As it was, she 
ended by promising to enter religion, but broke her promise 
by marrying twice. He, on his side, returned the marriage 
portion. 

It is said that during the whole course of his subsequent life, 
no razor was ever needed to renew the religious tonsure 
effected by the invisible hand. But even that wonder 
belonged to a lesser order than the sudden transformation of 
a rich and worldly man into a poor and humble son of 
Francis. 



The Royal Way of the Holy Cross 

John, indeed, belonged to that race of men who cannot do 
things by halves. When he had sold his worldly possessions 
and distributed them to the poor, he sought out the 
Guardian of the Friars Minor of the Observance, whose 
monastery was situated in the neighbourhood of Perugia. 
Neither sweet words nor hearty welcome awaited him there, 
for the Fathers, and especially the Guardian, a shrewd as 
well as a highly spiritual man, wanted to ascertain whether 
the new postulant was made of 'clay or silver.' Riches and a 
lofty station do not of themselves lead to a religious 
vocation, nor does authority, naturally speaking, produce a 
taste for obedience. So when John had disclosed his wish, 
the Guardian roughly replied to this effect: that their 
monastery was not a refuge for vanity or a lost reputation, 
nor a resource for disappointed men, but a school of virtues, 
and a place of retirement for the truly poor in spirit. A man 
who had given up his best years to enjoyment and pleasure 
was no fitting companion for the servants of Christ; in such a 
case the traces of his past life would with difficulty be 
effaced by the most rigid observances of religion; in fine, he, 
the Guardian, knew what he was about far too well to 
receive so great a worldling without a public renunciation of 
his former career. The language was hard, if it be 
remembered that John at worst had been merely a worldly 
man whose conduct had always exceeded his profession; 
but under the action of the same fire, the chaff is consumed 
whilst the gold is purified. Except in religious houses, public 
humiliations have disappeared from our society, and it is 
difficult to realize John's acceptance of the Guardian's omis 
probandi. To prove the sincerity of his wish, he was invited to 
parade the streets of Perugia, a town where he had held the 
first rank so lately, on an ass with his face towards the tail, a 



cord tied round his neck, and a paper head-gear or sort of 
mitre, on which he was to write in legible characters, as the 
inflexible Guardian stated, the blackest sins of his thirty 
years. Even in those days a similar penance could not be 
performed with impunity, though John never shrank from the 
trial. There was a general run to the windows in the streets 
through which the ignoble donkey passed, a cry of 'Poor 
man, he is crazy!' and not the least the jeerings of the little 
boys, who, as the Spanish chronicle truly and quaintly 
remarks, 'are very punctual on these occasions.' Now that 
God had spoken to his heart, no trial or humiliation was too 
great for the ex-Governor. After going through this test, 
fierce to human nature and scorching to a nobleman, the 
Friars, as may be surmised, could no longer make a difficulty 
about receiving him, yet to try him still further, they seemed 
to do it with the worst possible grace. John at length took 
the habit on the 4th of October, 1416, at the age of thirty, 
and during his novitiate he tasted still more of the ignominy 
of the Cross. If he ever experienced a temptation to 
rebellion, the instances of his wife must have added fuel to 
the flame. She presented herself at the monastery, and 
besought him to give up the struggle and return to comfort. 
On his side he constantly spoke to her of the religious life, 
which she at length promised to adopt. But according to the 
'fashion of women,' says the biographer, she broke her word, 
married, and became afflicted with leprosy, which had been 
the punishment predicted to her by John in the event of 
unfaithfulness. 

The novice was given up to the by no means tender mercies 
of a lay-brother, who acted towards him the part of special 
monitor, for his greater perfection and mortification. It is 
said that the lay-brother could not destroy John's reputation 
in the outer world for ability, nor prevent people from 
coming for his advice in urgent matters, but after these 
interviews he had his revenge upon vainglory. He would 



reproach John in these words: 'You proud man, now you 
fancy you are somebody. Why did you not remain in the 
world, if you wished to follow such vanities? 1 On one 
occasion when John was ill in bed with fever, the inexorable 
brother brought him a scalding drink and bade him take it. 
The sick novice did not even protest, but calmly swallowed 
the draught, though, as he afterwards owned, 'I thought it 
would have consumed my tongue and my throat 1 God 
rewarded his blind obedience, for he got up on the instant 
out of bed, perfectly cured. Once when the novices were 
engaged in washing some cloths, the water was so boiling 
hot that no one ventured to commence operations. The said 
lay-brother, taking one of them as best he could, hurled it at 
John, accusing him of sloth and want of readiness. He fell on 
his knees to acquiesce in the judgment, the pain being so 
great that he thought he had lost his sight. Again no bodily 
harm, but great profit in the spiritual sense, came to him 
from the very questionable humiliation. Whether the 
Fathers, like the women who watched him parading his ass 
through the streets of Perugia, really thought him deficient, 
or whether they feigned it, is not quite clear. Twice, however, 
they dismissed him as one insane and of weak intellect, as if 
his conduct had not already proved him wise with the 
sublime folly of the Cross! These delays could not have been 
important, for he was professed in October, 1417. 

According to a wise custom in religious houses, the newly- 
fledged wings were not immediately required to fly. After his 
profession, John studied theology under Saint Bernardine, 
and received Holy Orders. Thus the beginning of his active 
ministry may be placed about 1420. His biographers are 
silent as to his personal appearance, though later he is 
described as a little man, made up of skin, nerve, and bone, 
with an energy out of all proportion with his apparent 
strength. If he was small and of no reputation, he had on the 
other hand an indomitable will, a power of love and of 



hatred which is a weapon in itself. In a word, beneath that 
insignificant exterior there was one of those generous souls 
which govern the world. The code of such government is 
mortification, its crown self-annihilation. Its foundation is 
often laid on fidelity to one great grace, under a 
circumstance predestined by God to be the turning-point of 
a whole life. 

Saint John's ministry spread over a wide period of thirty-six 
years, and though his labours were chiefly expended on 
Italy, his biographers have laid greater stress upon his Work 
in Germany. His mode of life was one which would have 
seemed to leave nature entirely without breathing-time. He 
kept most rigorously, the three fasts of Saint Francis, the 
third being left to the discretion of the Friars, and never ate 
meat except in his decline of strength, and even then his 
brethren were obliged to solicit an order from the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Lovers of God meet, indeed, on common ground; 
they feed upon the self-same aspirations and sacrifices, 
varied only by the personal character of the sacrificer. John 
Capistran reproduced Vincent Ferrer's daily order of life, but 
there was something characteristic about John's miracles, a 
chivalry moulded into a most graceful humility. No sooner 
had Saint Bernardine entered into glory, than John took 
advantage of his friend's sanctity to hide his own. He carried 
with him constantly a small biretta which had belonged to 
Bernardine, and some linen stained with the miraculous flow 
of blood after death, and it was his custom to attribute the 
miracles he himself wrought to his friend's virtue and 
intercession with God. In Germany, where he was not known 
except by fame, his self-forgetfulness had special merit, and 
one who writes about John's German, mission gives a 
particular prominence to Bernardine's biretta in his daily life. 
Rising before the light, he recited Matins, Lauds, Prime, and 
Tierce, and then celebrated Holy Mass. After Mass he 
preached his sermon, using in Germany the Latin tongue, 



which an interpreter translated to the people. There the 
learned language in the pulpit seems not to have interfered 
in the slightest degree with the fruits of John's ministry. We 
need not suppose that it was on occasions when the 
interpreter was used that the apostle preached, as he is said 
to have done, for the space of four and five hours in an open 
place, and his audience numbered thousands. He inherited 
in this particular the authority of his lineage. Not merely in 
his speech was he an apostle, the very sight of him was 
often sufficient to do his Master's work. The sermon over, he 
retired where possible to his monastery, recited Sext and 
None, and imposed hands upon the sick, and after 
Bernardine's death, the cherished biretta. Then he took his 
single meal, received all who wished to see him, said 
Vespers, and again visited the sick. Usually he did not seek 
his short rest without consulting Holy Scripture, in which he 
was remarkably proficient. The repose which he allowed 
himself lasted three or four hours, and he slept in his 
clothes. At cock-crow he wept over his sins with Saint Peter, 
and sunrise brought him a recollection of Saint Mary 
Magdalen going to seek our Lord at the Sepulchre. 

As to his local labours, a very broad outline only can be 
given. He opened his apostolic career at Siena in 1420, and, 
except for extraordinary missions, continued to evangelize 
Italy up to the year 1451, when his reputation had so wide a 
renown that the Emperor Frederick III. invited him to 
Germany. He preached in Carinthia, Styria, Moravia, 
Thuringia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Poland, everywhere 
working those notable changes which mark the apostle. Like 
a nation, every age has its failings and its propensities, its 
dark and its light sides. In these days, if a Saint John 
Capistran passed through England he would have less to say 
against the Methodists, Wesleyans, or Baptists, for instance, 
than against the spirit of infidelity which is making 
incursions into the main land of revealed religion. Now the 



question is to believe or not to believe, then it was one of far 
greater detail. Instead of the infidelity of this century, men 
laboured for novelty in religion. They did not yet wish to 
throw off Revelation, but they did desire to be their own 
masters, and to settle their own creed. The Councils of Pisa 
and Bale were the outward expressions of a radicalism in 
faith which revolted at Catholic rule. They would have 
placed the governing power rather in the body than in the 
head, and thus their efforts were necessarily abortive. About 
the same time, in different parts of the world, Huss, Wycliffe, 
and the Fraticelli strove to propagate these errors. In the 
Church's realm they were the Radicals and the Fenians who 
were trying to overturn the house by undermining its 
foundation, under pretext of whitewashing its walls. It is 
clear, then, what the particular line of Catholic apostleship 
would be at such a time. It would attach itself to the 
conversion of individual hearts by reflecting, as if from a 
mirror, a high standard of the Catholic life. Like 
Shakespeare's hero, Hamlet, the spiritual arena, when 
sounded as to its thoughts, sent back the echo, 'Words, 
words, words.' John of Capistran's work was one of action, 
one of deeds opposed to empty dissertations, which never 
yet moved a soul to the love of eternal things. Whilst the 
three bishops and fourteen abbots at Bale decreed the pre¬ 
eminence of a Council over the Pope, John stirred up whole 
populations to moral reformation. He came, too, with his 
device; and just as Vincent had said 'Penance,' Bernardine 
'Jesus,' so now John said 'Peace.' 

He traversed Italy from the Alps to Sicily, that is, in its 
entirety, and amongst the towns to which his visit is 
recorded are Verona in 1427, Ferrara and Trent in 1438, 
Capistran and Aquila in 1447, Bergamo and Vicenza in 145 
1, before starting to carry his peaceful ministry to Germany. 



It has been seen how vigorously Bernardine attacked the 
factions. They were the curse of Italy in mediaeval times, 
and their ravages are described by the Bollandists in this 
explicit statement: The whole of Italy was torn to pieces by 
the deadly hatred of ever-recurring factions. There was 
scarcely a town which did not either fight the neighbouring 
town, or in which the citizens did not slay each other by the 
force of party spirit. 1 The political state of Italy did not offer a 
natural remedy to so calamitous a state of things, for the 
Bollandists go on to say, 'To still the bloody hatred which 
was often carried on by generations, great tact alone did not 
suffice; the excitement of the citizens needed to be stayed 
by strong authority, vested in one whose voice had power to 
assuage divisions. 1 It is difficult to see how this need could 
be met, save by a stable government or the influence of 
sanctity. John at least gave them the desired treatment. He 
preached against them with the speaking force of miracles. 

In 1430 a cruel enmity divided the people of Ortona and 
Lanciano, and the efforts of the peacemaker seemed to fall 
powerless upon their hardened hearts. As, according to his 
custom, he was preaching in the open air before the Church 
of Saint Thomas, he suddenly exclaimed, 'O inhabitants of 
Ortona, know that as God is to be found there where peace 
is, so where hatred exists the devil is to be found. And that 
you may see with your own eyes the truth which I preach to 
your ears, in the name of Almighty God I call upon that 
cursed dog to appear. 1 The result of this solemn interpolation 
was the appearance of a strange and hideous black dog. No 
one knew whence he came or whither he vanished, but the 
Saint attained his end. After the sermon, when he had 
returned to his monastery, the concourse of penitents would 
hardly allow him to leave the confessional. He established a 
convent of his reform at Lanciano as a peace-token, calling it 
by the name of the Holy Angel of Peace. In the same way on 
another occasion he reconciled the people of Rieti with a 
neighbouring town. Party spirit had run very high, and many 



lives had been lost in the quarrel. After the fray, when peace 
negotiations were pending, a certain man was grievously 
wounded in the head. The enemy's sword had laid bare his 
very brain. Medical aid, naturally enough, could do nothing; 
but John, that 'lover of peace.' approaching the unconscious 
man, took the wounded head tenderly in his hands and 
literally put it together whilst he prayed, saying, 'In the 
name of Jesus Christ, arise, and be sound.' 

The barbarity of the times is no doubt an indisputable fact; 
but comparisons as to the intensity of human wickedness at 
different epochs are profitless. The evil in those days came 
to the surface, whereas now it is apt to be ignored beneath a 
coating of decorum and respectability. Thus such an 
occurrence as the one we are about to recount almost raises 
a smile of incredulity by reason of the intensity of the 
details. Three shepherds in Apulia tempted an unfortunate 
young man to grievous sin, but he resisting, they put him to 
death, cooked his flesh, and invited the victim's father, who 
was in ignorance as to what they had done, to partake of 
their dish. Towards the end of the meal they disclosed their 
crime to the unhappy father. It needed the mediation of a 
saint to make peace between them, and it was not one of 
John's least victories to bring it about. 

But the regard for legal justice which had formerly 
distinguished the Governor of Perugia, was now transformed 
in the Friar into a higher love of truth and righteousness. He 
was well hated, and there existed those who would willingly 
have taken his life if God had not preserved it in a 
miraculous way, and caused his own virtue to shield him 
from the attacks of evil. It is a sad thought, but one which 
the history of the saints fully bears out, that no man can 
love truth for its own sake and not be hated. The Sovereign 
Pontiff, Martin V, entrusted John with a special mission 
against the Fraticelli, and in a Bull of the year 1426 made 



this comment on a sect, which at once recalls the words 'Be 
not too holy. 1 The Apostolic See, 1 he says, 'must diligently 
watch lest the greedy wolf with his thousand artifices should 
lead the unsuspecting sheep to the pit of perdition.' Further 
on Martin V alludes to the 'pretext of greater sanctity,' which 
was so deceptive in the Fraticelli. They had been 
condemned by John XXII, who saw in that alleged craving for 
a more rigorous poverty the germ of future Communism. 
Their system, indeed, was a defection from authority, like all 
the heretical aberrations of the age. The destruction of all 
human power would, it is easy to see, strike a heavy blow at 
the sovereignty of Almighty God over his creatures, and the 
Fraticelli, who had begun their career by a false aspiration 
after poverty, ended by teaching that crimes subversive of 
society were no crimes at all. In the fifteenth century in Italy 
the sect had assumed the proportions of a heresy, the more 
pernicious in that the reputation of the whole Order of the 
Friars Minor was concerned. John's labours were shared by 
Saint James de Marcia, but the honour of having overcome 
the Fraticelli belongs chiefly to our Saint, who, viewed as an 
inquisitor, might almost have said with Saint Paul, 'In 
journeying often, in perils of water, in perils of robbers, in 
perils from my own nation, in perils from the Gentiles, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils from false brethren, in labour and painfulness, 
in many watchings, in hunger and thirst, in fastings many, in 
cold and nakedness, besides those things which are without: 
my daily instance, the solicitude for all the churches.' These 
false brethren once waylaid him in a solitary place, when he 
had left his companions in the rear, probably to be able to 
indulge in prayer. 'Where is John Capistran?' they furiously 
asked him; and he, frightened at first by their violence, 
reflected that he would rather die than lie, and answered 
calmly as our Lord had done in the Garden, 'I am he.' Then 
fear came upon them too, and they seemed powerless to 



raise a hand against him. The last survivors of the sect 
returned to the unity of the Church under Paul II. 

It was in 1451 that John responded to the invitation of 
Frederick III and went to Germany as Papal Legate against 
the Hussites. This heresy bore a very close resemblance to 
that of Wycliffe; both were germs of Lutheranism, and the 
Hussites at least had a political reason of existence. 

Bohemia was their native place, and the Czech nationality 
had been seriously wounded by conflicting interests of 
German, Bavarian, and Saxon claims. John Huss was a 
Bohemian, born in 1369, and the University of Prague was 
his intellectual centre and the organ for propagating his 
opinions. Unfortunately English Wycliffism had produced a 
greater counter influence there than might have been 
expected in those days of laborious communication, by the 
marriage of Richard II. with Anne of Bohemia in 1381. That 
authority is dependent on virtue was the chief thesis of 
Wycliffe's teaching, and the Hussites took an erroneous 
notion of predestination as their standing-point, and talked 
in vague language of the mystical Church of the Elect. They 
were also known as Bohemians from their origin and 
country, and whilst they gave a body to the spirit of 
independence which was afloat, they were not only heretics, 
but enemies of order, and politically dangerous. So the 
Apostle of Peace was summoned by Frederick III to use the 
same arms which had already proved victorious in Italy over 
the Fraticelli, the greatest of these being charity. In striking 
contrast to the populations which welcomed him with 
ovations on the road to Vienna, and greeted him with the 
words, 1 Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini,' were the 
persecutions he endured for loving justice and hating 
iniquity. He worked many conversions in Moravia and Silesia, 
showing forth the power of the truth by his sanctity and his 
miracles. Nicolas V sent him unlimited faculties, which only 
enraged the Bohemians the more. They revenged 



themselves by painting caricatures of John, 'sometimes with 
women, sometimes with devils, 1 and by denouncing him as 
'a seducer, Antichrist, a devil incarnate.' When the report of 
these things reached the Saint he smiled, and, lifting up his 
hands, prayed to God to spare his enemies. John, however, 
never succeeded in reaching Prague, the hot-bed of the 
heresy. When in his zeal he begged for admittance there, 

'We would rather welcome a hundred thou- sand devils,' was 
the civil answer. 'Since I may not go to Prague,' replied the 
Apostle, 'in a short time my little dogs shall find access 
there.' He alluded prophetically to his disciples and those 
whom he had received into the Order, who in point of fact 
did succeed later in founding a monastery at Prague. 

Shaking off the dust of Bohemia, he turned to Hungary, 
which was then a prey to the Photian Schism. There, in the 
midst of a spiritual work of mercy, he was overtaken by the 
aggressive Turk, and proved a hero as well as an apostle. 

To the numberless fatigues of his life, as we have attempted 
to describe it, with the anxious welfare of souls upon his 
heart from morning till evening, the Holy See added other 
toils. Four times John was called upon to exercise special 
missions requiring great prudence and delicacy. The Order of 
thejesuati had been established in 1364, but in Pope 
Eugenius IV's time it lay under the ban of grievous charges. 
Saint John Capistran and Saint Lawrence Justinian were 
deputed to Venice to examine the accusations with all 
possible care, and they decided justly that these were not 
grounded. Two centuries later, in 1668, the Order was finally 
suppressed by Clement IX. 

There were tears in the chalice of Eugenius IV. The Congress 
at Bale had enacted the farce of electing another Antipope. 
The great schism had left a remnant of mischief, like a 
nervous affection after the real malady has been cured. The 



candidate chosen by Bale, which, as an assembly, courted 
favour and lacked money, was Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, a 
layman not sufficiently gifted with humour to refuse the 
position. He called himself Felix V. John's mission was to the 
powerful Duke of Milan, Filippo Maria Sforza, and to Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, who, Eugenius had reasons for fearing, 
would espouse the cause of Amadeus. But in this particular 
instance his suspicions appear to have been ungrounded. 
Filippo Maria was blessed with the usual sagacity of the 
Sforzas, and John's mission consisted in strengthening the 
adhesion of the two dukes, who were nearly connected by 
marriage to Eugenius. 

In the early part of 1444, John was deputed to n another 
matter connected with the election of Bale. Alphonsus, King 
of Aragon, had been adopted by Joanna II as her heir, and he 
wished in this capacity to obtain the Papal Investiture 
against the candidate of the Holy See, Rene of Anjou. 
Eugenius resisted till the threatening attitude of Alphonsus, 
and his overtures to Amadeus, induced him to sacrifice his 
inclination to the good of the Church. 

Throughout the middle ages the ecclesiastical statutes 
against the Jews were very severe. Perhaps in no other 
department has the famous adage of Saint Augustine, 'Hate 
the error, love the man,' received a better exemplification 
than in the Holy See's conduct towards the once chosen 
people. Whilst guarding all Christians against that 
melancholy perversity, and forbidding to a certain extent 
social intercourse between the two, the question of harming 
the Jews never arose but the Sovereign Pontiff immediately 
stepped forward as the champion of their persons. Now, 
however, Nicholas V, successor to Eugenius IV, had an eye 
to the spiritual good of Christians in enforcing certain laws 
established by the Holy See relating to the 'error.' 'Whereas,' 
his Bull ran, 'it is a small thing to make laws unless their 



execution be committed to sure hands, We depute, institute, 
and ordain Our beloved son, Friar John of Capistran, of the 
Friars Minor, to be charged with the supervision of all former 
decrees in virtue of Our Apostolic authority. 1 The date of this 
mandate was 1447, and one fact amongst others proves that 
the Holy Father's confidence was merited. In 1450, being 
about to leave Rome, John was challenged by a learned 
rabbi to an argument. When the appointed time arrived, 
Gamaliel, this was his name, appeared not alone, but with 
forty companions. He distorted certain texts of the Old 
Testament, and thought he was going to achieve an easy 
victory over John's religion. Instead of this issue, the Saint 
converted Gamaliel and his forty co-religionists into soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 

Two little anecdotes give the character of this apostolical 
man better than many words. Once, in Moravia, it chanced 
that he passed by a place where five men had recently been 
executed. Their bodies were still hanging up, and as he 
begged that they might be taken down and given decent 
burial, a sudden horror fell upon him at the terrible sight of 
that poor mortality which bore the marks of a violent death. 
He quickly stifled the first movement of nature by clasping 
those bodies already fetid to his heart. Instead of the odour 
of death, he drew a sweet fragrance from that embrace, 
which charity had prompted. Here was one side of his 
character. On another occasion he was walking through a 
cemetery in the province of Abbruzzo, and it happened that 
a woman of bad character had been buried there, an act 
which was contrary to the practice of those times. The Saint 
was informed of the fact, and immediately declared that her 
body must be taken up out of consecrated ground. The 
saying seemed a hard one to some, and John was obliged to 
prove his opinion with his eloquence. He rarely spoke in 
vain. The woman's remains were removed, and thrown into a 
field, 'like those of a beast.' 



Few love justice in our times, because few hate iniquity, for 
the love and the hatred are correlative, not existing apart. 
Long ago the Psalmist declared that justice and peace had 
embraced, which in his typical language signified that a 
time would come when the letter of his prophecy should be 
carried out in the life of God's saints. 



Looking through the Microscope 


The saints see the spiritual creation through a microscope. 
The world of nature all around is in the richness of its details 
no more discoverable to the naked eye than the vegetation, 
if we may so speak, with which God surrounds and encloses 
souls. In proportion as a microscope is powerful are its 
capabilities of making visible what would otherwise be 
hidden, and by the very force of things it cannot represent a 
lie. What seemed to be the purest water will be seen to be 
the full of the minutest animalculae, and the tiniest thing 
visible will attain in this process almost respectable 
proportions. The special achievement of the microscope is to 
represent to us things in nature whose existence we did not 
surmise. In the spiritual life from the very beginning there 
have been some chosen servants of God who also have seen 
things unseen by the many, but nevertheless as they really 
exist in the world of souls. Simplicity and purity, those two 
eyes of the higher nature, are the focus through which they 
look at men, angels, and devils, two orders of beings of 
whom the better among us possess only a half 
consciousness, while the worse see them not at all. Many 
times in reading of the wonderful insight vouchsafed to John 
Capistran it will be necessary to bear in mind that he 
belonged to the race of gazers through the microscope. The 
glass of fresh water suddenly discovered to be full of life is 
to the savage as little explicable as the most wonderful and 
intuitive vision of the saints is to the sinner. Neither can be 
explained, but we may well argue by analogy from the 
physical creation. Wonderful as it is, its existence cannot be 
questioned, neither can the hidden spiritual creation be 
doubted, surpassing though it does the physical in the same 
degree as the soul is of a higher order than the body. Are we 
not 'better than many sparrows? 1 



According to Saint Augustine a threefold power is given to 
the apostle: viz., over nature to cure it, over devils to thrust 
them out, over the elements to change them. John was 
always a lavish wonder-worker, and there was with him a 
profusion of supernatural graces for others, extraordinary 
even in the annals of the saints. Almighty God seemed after 
a certain manner to proportion the temporal cures of His 
servant to that spiritual renovation which he carried out on 
so large a scale. But is it not always thus? The power of 
curing those who are sick rests on one of a higher order, that 
of giving health to diseased souls. Hence, however 
numerous visible miracles might be, the invisible ones would 
always preponderate. 

Like Saint Bernardine, John induced men to renounce 'dice 
and other games of the kind, and he preached a return to 
former modesty in correcting the excessive style of dress, 
both of men and women, especially their head-gear. 1 And 
again the same biographer, who was an eye-witness of what 
he relates, says, 'I once saw at Nuremberg six large coaches 
full of gambling tables being taken to the common market¬ 
place, where there were also more than seventy painted 
carriages, which were employed in the winter for wicked 
purposes, causing many crimes. These were all consumed by 
fire in the presence of all the people. 1 The Saint brought 
about similar results generally in the large towns with the 
same vigorous spirit. No half measures satisfied him. He 
gave no quarter to the instruments of gambling and articles 
of vanity and superfluous finery. It is to be feared that when 
the system of total abstinence is acted upon in the 
reformation of manners, it indicates no small amount of 
depravity. 

If John's apostolic authority worked so great a change in 
Catholics, his influence over incipient Protestantism was no 
less striking. Four thousand Hussite priests abjured their 



heresy at his feet, whilst he reaped a harvest of sixteen 
thousand of their number to the Church. 

These were the miracles of his right hand; now let us see 
what, following out the comparison, might be called those of 
his left, and how far his outward life bore the three marks of 
the Apostle. 

As he was preaching once in a field on the confines of 
Lombardy, the air and atmosphere announced the coming of 
a storm. His audience showed signs of restlessness, but John 
bade them be still, for he had prayed to God not to allow the 
rain to interfere with his sermon. The storm fell like a deluge 
upon the surrounding country, but not a drop of rain was felt 
within the arena of his listeners. In place of the tears of 
nature it was the tears of sinners, and many followed him in 
consequence of the prodigy. The clean of heart alone may 
claim obedience from God's elements. One day the devil, 
says the chronicle, stirred up the crickets and swallows to 
drown the preacher's words, but he reckoned without his 
master. John, like his holy Father Francis, calmly imposed 
silence on the animals, and they obeyed him well enough to 
deserve his blessing at the end of the sermon. These 
discourses in the open air were naturally subject to many 
outward impediments. On another occasion a furious bull 
tossed a poor woman and left her in a state which was past 
natural remedies. But John, taking her by the hand, exhorted 
her to arise, and brought her back to life. Let not the 
comparison of the microscope be forgotten. John's spiritual 
vision could see the heinousness of vice, as we by our faith 
know that it exists, and at times God permitted him to draw 
the veil between faith and its reality from before the eyes of 
sinners; in other words, to clothe crime in a sensible form. At 
Aquila, for instance, the devils appeared in visible shape at 
the command of the wonder-worker, and a most 
extraordinary story is told of the deliverance of a certain 



woman from possession. John was preaching during a Lent 
against the vanity in dress, which had there assumed the 
proportions of a soul-destroying passion, and one day this 
woman was brought to him to be cured of the cruel slavery. 
He commanded her in the spirit of faith to thrust out 'the 
servant who had possession of her house. 1 She vomited a 
loathsome worm, in which the Saint, looking through the 
microscope, recognized the demon of vanity, who had 
worked terrible ravages at Aquila. Another woman in the 
same state was brought to him in Venice. She hurled rather 
than shrieked these words at him: 'Woe to me today through 
thee, Capistran.' The saint freed her from the service of the 
Evil One in the name of Jesus. 

The miraculous cures wrought by John were numbered by 
hundreds, and no better notion can be given of them than 
by citing the action of one of his companions, who, after 
noting down seven hundred, threw away his pen in despair. 
Among the first probably was one which he worked three 
years after his entrance into religion on a poor madman 
whom he chanced to encounter in the cloisters of his 
convent. He blessed the man and restored him to health. A 
poor paralytic who could not make a single movement was 
taken to the church where the Saint was to pass. John 
quickly found him out, saying, 

'What is the matter, you poor man?' And he explaining his 
state, commended himself to the servant of God. 

'If it were the Divine will that you should remain in this state, 
would you agree?' 

'Surely I would, Father.' 

'What grace do you desire?' again asked the Saint. 



That I may be able to get as far as the church and the 
doctor's. 1 

'Have confidence in God,' answered the Saint, 'you shall 
obtain a far greater grace,' and taking him by the hand he 
restored him so completely to strength that the man said he 
was prepared to run two miles. 

When in 1451 John left Italy for ever, he proceeded through 
Carinthia and Styria to Vienna, where he preached on the 
feast of Corpus Christi to a multitude of one hundred 
thousand, according to his historian. There seems, however, 
to have been some exaggeration or a want of accurateness 
in his biographers every time they tried to fix the number of 
his hearers. He was at Vienna when a certain little girl of 
three years old, after straying from her parents, was found 
quite dead in a well. The mother's words on looking upon 
her child were full of faith, and they prove the fame of Saint 
John at a time when communication was so difficult. 'I have 
heard,' she said to her brother, 'that a holy man, an Italian, 
has lately come to Vienna, by whom Almighty God works 
numerous miracles. I pray of you let us take him this dead 
child, for I hope he will restore her to us alive.' The little girl 
was presented to the Saint on the altar steps after Mass 
amongst the other sick whom John then touched and 
blessed, merely for devotion's sake, as his official cures, if 
the phrase may be used, did not take place till after the 
sermon. When, however, the mother uncovered the little 
body she found that her child breathed again. She cried 
aloud in her joy, but others cried too, and there was a bustle 
amongst the congregation who were falling into their places 
for the sermon. Nicolas de Fara himself saw the child who 
owed her life to so great a miracle, and although she was a 
peasant by birth, he asserts that she looked more 'like a 
prince's daughter,' and when he questioned her mother as 
to her appearance, he was told that her beauty had risen 



with her from the dead, and that previously she had not 
been a pretty child. In the same year an immense crowd 
gathered round the Saint on the Day of Pentecost. The feast 
seemed to warrant great expectations, and the usual 
petitioners did not fail to profit by the solemnity of the day. 
But it passed by without a single cure, and in the evening 
the holy Father, reviewing his day, used these remarkable 
words, which bear a resemblance to those of our Lord, The 
power has gone out of me, 1 he said, 'I am quite tired out, and 
today nothing has been done. 1 One of his disciples, 
mistaking this for discouragement, quickly answered, 'Do 
not be astonished, Father, perhaps God wished to try your 
patience. 1 Some, indeed, of his companions openly 
expressed their disappointment that so great a feast had 
been so bare of visible results, but they were silenced by 
John. 'O ye of little faith! why do you doubt? Tomorrow you 
shall see the glory and the magnificence of the great God. 1 
The next day, as he had foretold, twenty men went forth 
cured from his touch. 'We saw them with our eyes and felt 
them with our hands,' remarks the same biographer. 

Of all German towns Wratislau, the capital of Silesia, was 
most devoted to our Saint, who reciprocated the affection. 
But Wratislau had its Hussite faction, and one day these 
heretics, together with certain false Catholics, bethought 
themselves of playing John a trick. They brought him a living 
man on a bier in the midst of funeral pomp, and pretended 
to sue for his resurrection. The Saint, who was not deceived, 
replied, 'Let him remain with the dead for all eternity.' 'See,' 
exclaimed at once the Hussites, 'the sanctity of this man, 
who cannot raise the dead to life. Now you shall discover 
that we have got still holier men amongst our party.' But 
when they were called, and had commanded Peter, such was 
the name of the pretender, to arise from the bier, his spirit 
had really departed. 



Scoffers at his miraculous powers met with evident 
punishment from Heaven. A certain man, who would not 
believe what he might have seen for himself, one day said in 
jest, 'I will believe these miracles which I hear about when 
my blind dog gets back his sight. 1 No sooner had he spoken 
than the dog recovered his eyesight, but he became 
suddenly blind. Instances of sudden death are recorded in 
consequence of the same incredulous spirit. The only lawful 
objection which a reasonable Catholic may make on first 
hearing of a miraculous occurrence, is to say, for instance, 'I 
know it might happen, but whether it did is another 
question. 1 Incredulity, on the contrary, tries hard to prove 
that such things are simply impossible. 

In the saints prophetical knowledge of events is so often 
allied with miraculous power that it can be no matter of 
astonishment to find that a wonder-worker of Saint John's 
stature was also a prophet. When Martin V lay dangerously 
ill the Saint went to visit him, and on leaving the room he 
saw a shining light, where the words, 'he shall not behold 
the coming dawn' were written. Before the elevation of 
Eugenius IV to the Holy See John said to him one day in a 
familiar conversation, 'I shall not see you again except as 
Sovereign Pontiff.' And one year before the end of Eugenius' 
Pontificate, John, who had few things more at heart than the 
canonization of Bernardine, announced the realization of his 
wish to the same Pope, 'Another shall come after you, most 
Holy Father, who will canonize blessed Bernardine.' He 
alluded to Nicholas V, whose election he also foretold. 

In the convent of Ara Coeli there was a friar in great renown 
for extraordinary graces and holy life, and Eugenius, then 
Sovereign Pontiff, expressed a wish to see him. Admitted to 
a long audience, Friar Justin was treated with a loving 
familiarity by the Head of the Church, and dismissed at 
length with a present of relics; but the friar's virtue was not 



built upon the rock of humility. He began to fancy that he 
was too good for the intercourse of his brethren, and 
returned to the convent, his heart full of pride. On the way 
he happened to meet John, who, by his supernatural 
intuition, saw what was going on. 'Alas, alas, Brother Justin, 1 
he exclaimed, 'you entered the Apostolic Palace an angel, 
and you come out a demon. May God have mercy on you.' 
The friar was very irate at the reproof, but his subsequent 
career justified the Saint's warning. His fall was the greater 
in proportion to his vocation, for a bad religious presents the 
worse type of a sinner. God tried him with the favour of the 
great, and found him wanting. He expiated his crimes by 
dying in a prison. 

To the credulous race of philosophers too numerous in our 
days, and to men whose minds are rather open to 
mathematics than to history, some of the anecdotes 
recorded in this chapter might appear in the light of fables, 
the vagaries of its religious imagination preserved by a 
believing age. Supposing, indeed, the authenticity of Saint 
John's authority over devils could by some impossibility be 
called in question, what then? The legends which meet us in 
the lives of the Saints represent the general belief of the 
ages to which the Saints belong, and that general belief 
represents a Providential law, which is not dependent for its 
proof upon this or that particular instance in which it may be 
thought to be exemplified. The true objection of the writers 
of whom we speak is to the law, and not to the instances of 
its working. We fear that the world in general echoes 
Cicero's words, 'Confess anything rather than that there is a 
Divine Providence.' 



The Turk in 1455 

In attempting in the last chapter to describe rather the 
manner than the order of John's apostolate, we must now 
take up chronologically the thread of his life, and see what 
were the great and all-absorbing interests of his latter years. 

The zeal of Thy House hath consumed me 1 might fitly be 
applied to John Capistran. From his thirty-first to his seventy- 
first year the one thing which presented anything like the 
appearance of a human longing was his ardour in the cause 
of Saint Bernardine's canonization; but God's honour and 
glory purified even this craving of his heart. For the space of 
six years after Bernardine's holy death in 1444, John worked 
unceasingly that the voice of the Church might put its seal 
upon his sanctity. He identified himself to so great an extent 
with his friend, that, in the inquiry into the miracles, some 
wrought by John were attributed to Bernardine, and, as we 
have said elsewhere, he sheltered his own miraculous power 
under the wing of what he considered superior holiness. The 
difficulties and heart-burnings peculiar to a labour of this 
kind hardly had any weight in the ardent mind of Friar John; 
a thing which he desired, and which related to God's glory, 
was as good as half done, and when the friars would have 
laid down their arms in discouragement, John never lost 
confidence. He had a habit of saying quaintly, 'Blessed 
Bernardine, pray for thyself.' The process was carried on 
during the Pontificates of Eugenius IV and Nicholas V, John 
putting his hand vigorously to the work by his negotiations 
with cardinals, bishops, and others. On one occasion he said 
to Nicholas V, 'Take Blessed Bernardine's body and me with 
it, and cast us into the fire. If we are burnt, put it down to my 
sins, but if we are preserved, interpret it as an expression of 
God's will.' Nicholas V, different in character from our 



apostle, was as much a passive advocate for peace as John 
was an active instrument in the same cause. His words to his 
friends after his election had been, 'I pray that God may give 
me grace to accomplish the wish of my heart, that is, to use 
no other arms during my Pontificate but the Cross of Jesus 
Christ. 1 The Pontiff and his assistants were much moved by 
the Saint's words, but John had another enemy to contend 
with whose negative support he considered almost as 
important to secure for Bernardine as the Holy See. A certain 
lay-brother of the Observance, Brother Thomas of Florence, 
had lately died in the odour of sanctity, and now many sick 
persons, who could not get to Aquila, satisfied themselves 
by obtaining their cure of the same Brother Thomas at Rieti. 
John fairly took fright at these wonders, for he not 
unreasonably argued, 'It will be said at Rome, "All the Friars 
of the Observance want to work miracles," and consequently 
those of Bernardine would stand a poorer chance of 
consideration. So he betook himself to the tomb of the 
wonder-working lay-brother at Rieti, and in his simplicity 
besought him to be so good as to leave off endangering 
Bernardine's cause.' 'Blessed Thomas,' he said, 'in life you 
were always obedient, and never went against the wishes of 
your superiors. In virtue, therefore, of holy obedience I 
command you to abstain from any more miracles, because 
they might hinder Blessed Bernardine's canonization.' 
Almighty God heard this strange prayer, for it was remarked 
that the lay-brother gave way entirely to Saint Bernardine, 
and worked no more miracles. Whilst John was so busily 
engaged, he had a vision in which the object of all this 
devotion Bernardine himself appeared. A friar happened to 
disturb the colloquy by coming into John's cell at the time: 
'May God spare you, Brother,' he exclaimed, 'I was talking to 
the Blessed Bernardine.' One day Nicholas V could not resist 
saying to this zealous friend, 'Who will labour for your own 
canonization, Fatherjohn?' 'I am a sinner,' he answered, 

'and to such these honours are not due.' But the bishops 



deputed for the cause thought otherwise. Considering John's 
purity and holiness, they judged him to be almost ripe for 
canonization himself. In 1450, before John set out for 
Germany, he had the happiness of seeing the fulfillment of 
this dream of his heart. Nicholas V solemnly placed 
Bernardine of Siena on the catalogue of the saints. 

Another labour less characteristic of the man, but quite as 
significant of the saint, was the reform of the Observance, 
because it condenses into a comparatively small sphere the 
true notion of reformation. Whilst innovators were defying 
the principle of authority, and thus striking a blow at all the 
institutions which belong to the growth of the spiritual 
power, a saint grasped at one notion as if it had been a 
plank to save his Order from the waters of that heretical 
outpour. John's zeal for the Observance meant this. There is 
one virtue which represents flavour-giving salt to the 
Church. It is that of holy chastity, which in its perfection 
implies humility and charity in their highest degree. 'If the 
salt lose its flavour, wherewith shall the earth be salted?' 
History seems to authorize the statement that every heresy 
has been influenced, if not brought about, by its neglect, 
and it can therefore be no wonder that a Catholic reformer 
should have laboured so energetically to raise the standard 
of the spiritual life. On the expiration of Bernardine's 
Vicariate in 1441, John was appointed his successor as Vicar- 
General of the Observance, and these two Saints between 
them attained their object, one comparatively small, it may 
be, in our eyes, but great in itself. Through their efforts a 
body of men appeared working in the world, though not of it, 
whose life was in contradiction to the actual spirit of pride 
and luxury, who in the midst of moral corruption showed 
forth the fruits of that Catholic teaching against the 
restraints of which the pre-reformers were already 
murmuring. John sometimes confided to Pope Eugenius his 
distress and grief at the relaxation and division of his order, 



and when the Holy Father inquiringly asked how he 
proposed to reform it, the Saint answered, 'With the 
abolition of three P's. 1 This enigmatical reply puzzled 
Eugenius, and John further explained his meaning. 'By the 
first P, Holy Father, I mean profligacy; by the second, 
petulancy; by the third, purse: the three spirits of impurity, 
disobedience, and simony.' If John could have fully carried 
out this programme, and extended it to all Orders in the 
Church, we venture to say there would have been nothing 
left for Luther to destroy. He founded several provinces of 
the Observance, and many convents in Germany and 
Poland, and truly his * little dogs' (catuli), that is, his 
brethren and disciples in religion, in one case at least, 
effected what he himself would have carried out, by making 
their way into Prague. One of the Saint's last thoughts in this 
world was for his dear Observance. He left it a triple 
recommendation as a legacy: 'Let them keep a zeal for 
religion, the fervour of charity, and strict discipline.' 

It is self-evident that under any circumstances peace must 
be a blessing; but when John went to Germany in 1451, at 
the invitation of the Emperor Frederick III, there had perhaps 
never been a time when it was of higher political importance 
to restore unity amongst European princes. The Roman 
Empire of the West had been dead a thousand years, and if 
that of the East had enjoyed a longer existence, and was 
still, so to say, breathing, if not living, it was owing to the 
splendid position of Constantinople. Sancta Sophia was 
undermined by heresy and schism, and when Mahomet II, a 
ferocious son of the Prophet, came with the match, the work 
of destruction quickly followed. In 1453, the last Christian 
sovereign of Constantinople, Constantine Paleologus, better 
than his race as he happened to be, fell in the ruin of his 
family; and the Ottoman Turks obtained that firm footing in 
Europe which they have ever since retained. Divine 
Providence had willed that they should rise to something 



like pre-eminence just at the very time when the authority of 
the Holy See became weakened, and in the middle of the 
fifteenth century Europe was so engrossed by national 
dissensions as to pay a very deaf ear to the Pontiffs, who 
alone seemed to realize the gravity of the situation. 
Something may be said to exonerate the Christian Powers. It 
is this. The Greeks, like the boy in the fable, had cried 'wolf 
so often that false alarms had weakened their cause. They 
were a fickle and perfidious race, vain of their effete 
civilization and literary pre-eminence, scorning the Latins as 
half-bred barbarians, using them in time of need to fight 
their battles, and making profit of them wherever this was 
possible. The Crusades had given indeed a not very 
flattering measure of their capabilities. They invited the 
Latins to help them, and then threw obstacles in the way of 
progress, so that perhaps in no other instance should we be 
so tempted to exclaim that the God of Catholics and the God 
of heretics are not identical. In the very first Crusade the 
Emperor of Constantinople made a secret alliance with the 
Turks and Saracens against the Latins, for the conduct of the 
Greeks said, 'Better is the Crescent than the Pope of Rome. 1 
The danger over, they returned to their ill-defined policy, 
held on to their schism by the force of religious hatred and 
national sympathy, to fall at last as they would probably 
never have done had they not earned the contempt of 
Europe by their weakness, and held off the Latins by their 
exclusiveness. 

It is true the Latins had made an attempt at retaliation by 
taking Constantinople after the fourth Crusade in the 
thirteenth century; but their acts of violence had been quite 
against the spirit of the Sovereign Pontiff, who had 
published a written protest disclaiming the work of his 
adherents. Whereas the under-current of popular sympathy 
at Constantinople was rather with the Turk than with the 
Successor of Peter, the Popes had always been the avowed 



enemy of the Crescent. When they could do nothing else 
they protested against that religious power which was the 
more to be dreaded by reason of its very earnestness. In 
1394 Boniface IX published a Bull in which he bewailed the 
sins of Christendom as having drawn down a punishment 
from Heaven in the shape of ever-recurring attacks from the 
Ottomans. The mind, 1 he says, 'is horrified at the very 
mention of these miseries; but it crowns our anguish to 
reflect that the whole of Christendom, which, if in concord, 
might put an end to these and even greater evils, is either in 
open war, country with country, or, if in apparent peace, is 
secretly wasted by mutual jealousies and animosities.' 
Precisely the same evils, with regard to the Turks, were 
signalized by Eugenius IV in 1442. The Ottomans had 
conquered Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, Albania, and Bulgaria, 
they threatened Europe, and we might almost fancy we were 
reading a newspaper account of Bulgarian atrocities in that 
Encyclical Letter of more than four hundred years ago. 

Moses, then, who was watching the fight from the mountain, 
gave frequent and earnest warning; but Christendom- for it 
existed then - was occupied with enemies at home. England 
had been fighting useless battles with France, ornamenting 
herself with tawdry finery; but after the inglorious pile at 
Rouen, her renown, such as it was, began to wane. The days 
of Crecy and Poitiers and Agincourt were followed by the 
calamitous Wars of the Roses. France was engaged in 
winning back her territory from English usurpers during a 
long period of strife, called in her history the hundred years' 
war. Spain could hardly hold up her head against the 
Saracens, but used all her energy over and above to win the 
Kingdom of Naples. The Hussites in Germany formed a 
discordant element, powerful enough to put into requisition 
all home energies; and with shame it must be said, that the 
only response in the west of Europe to the Holy Father's cry 
of alarm was that of certain Italian cities, who feared for their 
possessions in the Levant. Of these, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice 



were the foremost. Germany held Diets and voted subsidies, 
which never appeared, for the new crusaders. Hungary was 
more generous. Wladislaus, King of Poland, had been called 
to the Hungarian crown through the exertions of John Corvin 
Hunyad, who became his right hand in political as well as 
military emergencies. No one could dispute Huniady's 
capacity on the field of battle, but in the council-chamber he 
possessed less sharp-sightedness, and whilst the King and 
his Minister made Hungary glorious in its well-nigh single- 
handed efforts against the Ottomans, they committed the 
fault too of first signing an inopportune peace at Szegedin, 
and then of breaking it without a cause, thus falling into the 
snare of giving the Turks, under the formidable Amurath, a 
certain ground for complaint. After two almost splendid 
victories against the common enemy in 1443, Wladislaus 
and Huniady listened to the too egotistical representations 
of a Servian prince, George Brankowitz, who had been 
banished from his domains by Amurath. He made zeal 
against the Turk a cover for personal interests, and brought 
about a ten years' treaty of peace signed at Szegedin, by 
which the Sultan Amurath, who detected his foible, restored 
him to his possessions in Servia on condition that he should 
negotiate for the Turks. Never was peace more fatal to 
Christian interests. Instead of allowing Hungary to pursue 
her advantages, it on the contrary gave the Turks just the 
breathing-time they needed to recruit their forces. As the 
Servian Prince had been the means of this untimely peace, 
so another personage, with very different views, urged that 
it should not be kept. This was the Pope's Legate, Cardinal 
Caesarini, whose eloquence gave strength to arguments 
necessarily weak in the presence of the royal oath to keep 
the armistice. Varna was the consequence of the unwise 
policy: Caesarini and Wladislaus perished in the fight, and 
the walls of Constantinople received the first shock of the 
coming disaster in 1453. 



To Eugenius IV. succeeded in 1447 Nicholas V, a Pontiff 
whose watchword was peace. Various negotiators were 
despatched to allay the grand obstacle to the Turks, want of 
unity amongst Christians. In this state of things Cardinal 
Isidore appeared in Constantinople in its last Christian days 
in 1453, to urge the acceptance of terms of union; but the 
Greeks made the Emperor's position a thorny one. Divided 
between threatening dangers, the heretical sympathies of 
his people, and his personal wish to satisfy the Pope, he 
almost necessarily rendered unavailing the last attempt to 
save the Greeks. Thus the sentiments of the people of 
Constantinople expressed by the aphorism: 'Better the 
Crescent than the Tiara,' was confirmed by an imperial 
Amen, forced by circumstances upon Paleologus. 

Cardinal Capranica was charged with the reconciliation of 
the Genoese and the King of Aragon. Nicholas tried to pacify 
the King of Portugal by the present of the Golden Rose, and 
despatched Cardinal d'Estouteville to France to mediate 
with the French King, and lastly our Saint John Capistran had 
a double mission in Germany, in bringing about political and 
religious peace. The sixteen thousand Hussites, whom he 
converted from their heresy, surely had something to say to 
the future victory at Belgrade. 

But now the succession in Hungary was again unsettled by 
the premature death of Wladislaus. The heir to the throne, 
Ladislaus, son of Albech II, had lived from his infancy at the 
Court of Frederick III, who evidently meant to keep him 
there, with probable views of his own upon the youthful 
prince's kingdom. In vain the Hungarians and Bohemians 
asked for the return of their King. Frederick's obstinate 
refusal occasioned a very comprehensible ill-will, an attitude 
of hostility between the two nations which formed a barrier 
against unity. Their pacification was the work of Nicholas V., 
and under him, of John Capistran and the Papal Legate. Then 



in 1455, Callistus III succeeded to the Apostolic See at a 
time ominous enough to have shaken the courage of the 
bravest, for although Nicholas had paved the way to 
universal pacification, the great enemy was still there, the 
Ottoman Turks, and they only awaited a favourable 
opportunity for pursuing the advantage gained by them at 
Varna. Callistus III was that very Pope to whom Saint Vincent 
Ferrer had predicted his elevation long years before. He rang 
out through the whole world of Christianity the alarm bell or 
the Turk's bell, as it was originally called, and which ever 
since has become a part of the daily life of Catholics. The 
Angelus was instituted to the sound of war, just as the feast 
of the Rosary was founded to commemorate the struggle. 
Even in our most peaceful devotions here on earth we pray 
within hearing of the battle-field; bella premunt hostilia 
finds its place in the deep calmness of the O Salutaris. 
Callistus made personal efforts for the Crusade in equipping 
a fleet at the expense of the Holy See, and in causing the 
sacred vessels of the principal churches in Rome to be 
melted down for the purpose of ready money. He had 
expected great things of the French King, Charles VII, but 
the sovereigns of the time were plunged in a strange apathy. 
They were losing the generous spirit of enterprise which 
distinguished the middle ages, and had induced monarchs 
to sacrifice their ease and comfort to the Holy Sepulchre. So 
it came to pass that whereas the Crusades had placed a 
motive of faith before men to spur them on to their best 
efforts, now that it was a question of personal danger the 
great ones of Europe mostly slumbered and slept. 

There are tears in our Saint's letter to Callistus, dated from a 
town in Austria, on this indifference, for he says: 'In these 
parts no man troubles himself on the subject. The Bishop of 
Pavia has laboured, and the Bishop of Siena has toiled, not 
to speak of what I have done. Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Austria, Bavaria were represented first at the Diet of 



Ratisbon, then at Frankfort, at Vienna, then at the Diet of 
Neustadt in presence of the august Emperor (Frederick III). 
Finally it was determined that nothing can be done this year, 
but next year about the Ascension they say they will make 
preparations. ... 0 most Holy Father, have pity on the tears 
and sighs of the Greeks and the Russians, who are taken and 
sold like brute animals, perhaps by a judgment of God on 
account of their errors and their schism; have pity on the 
weak sex, virgins, married women, widows, or orphans as the 
case may be; have pity on Italy and all Christian people; 
remove all obstacles, lest a similar lot fall upon us through 
tardy measures, like a tempest leading to destruction. Would 
that I, useless and miserable creature, could serve, I will not 
say as a shield or a breast-plate, but as a bit of dirt beneath 
the horses' hoofs of those who fight for Christ. I have often 
been asked by the King, and princes both temporal and 
spiritual, to go to Hungary; the Emperor, Papal Legates, the 
Governor of Hungary, John Hunyad, and the other barons 
have seconded the invitation. Wherefore, unless the Holy 
and Apostolic See should require otherwise, I have promised 
to go, and am even now on the way, proposing to reach 
Buda before the feast of Pentecost (which fell that year on 
the 25th of May). I, a most miserable creature, prostrate 
myself at the feet of your Holiness, that you may dispose of 
my poor services unto life or death. From the town of 
Judenburg, in the province of Austria, on the feast of the 
Apostles Saints Philip and James, May 1st, 1455.' 

Two things are remarkable in this letter. The Saint appeals to 
the Holy Father as if he could dispel all difficulties, and 
speaks of himself as if he were entirely useless. It is a kind of 
illustration of the manner in which the saints are 
accustomed to act, praying as if they could do nothing, and 
labouring as if they could move mountains. John is silent in 
his letter about the supernatural intimation he had received 
to go to Hungary. After one of those disappointing Diets, that 



of Frankfort, which as usual, had used big words and been 
exceedingly empty in results, something approaching to 
discouragement seems to have entered the Saint's heart. He 
was uncertain whither he should turn his steps for the 
greater good of souls, and in this state he fell asleep. Then 
under the form of a dream he had a vision of his end. He saw 
that his death was to be caused, not by the actual shedding 
of blood, but by a martyrdom of desire. The next morning at 
Mass and during his sermon he heard mysterious voices, 
which said: 'To Hungary, to Hungary!' There, according to his 
letter, he arrived towards the end of May, 1455, and was 
received with apostolical honours to the sound of bells, in 
the midst of flowers and lighted candles. John, that Mover of 
humility,' sought to escape these ovations by innocent 
artifices, and where they did not answer, we find Saint 
Vincent's motto on his lips: Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, 
sed nomini tuo da gloriam. The reception given to John 
seemed a kind of gratitude by anticipation; he came indeed 
by Divine inspiration in order to save Hungary, his spiritual 
arms being seconded by the presence of a hero in the 
person of John Hunyad. One was the sword, the other the 
heart of the expedition, and both were equally necessary to 
each other. In the disputed succession, Hunyad had been a 
loyal partisan of the youthful King, and when Ladislaus died 
without issue, a son of Hunyad ascended the throne of 
Hungary. He was at once warrior and Prime Minister with the 
privileges of a maire du palais , a position only possible there 
where the principle of hereditary royalty has not been firmly 
established. Without John Hunyad's invincible courage, even 
the fiery exhortations of John Capistran must have been 
empty of results, and without the moral victory with which 
John Capistran began the material fight, probably John 
Hunyad would have vainly sought to appease the God of 
armies. Saint John laboured for the Crusade by the light of 
eternal things, and therefore he did not rest content with 
merely distributing the Cross, which duly arrived from Pope 



Callistus early in the year 1456, to as many as he could 
possibly find to take it. The grand secret of all victory he 
knew to be moral renovation, and he carried on his work of 
conversion in the very teeth of the Turk. His converts from 
schism in Hungary are counted by thousands. Later, in the 
Christian camp, where John's holy influence had done its 
work, a remarkable decorum and piety reigned amongst the 
Crusaders. Licentiousness was banished, and even works of 
supererogation were practised to the constant and ardent 
war-cry of the apostle, the Holy Name of Jesus. It was this 
purity of life which lent vigour to the small band of 
Christians who were to face the ferocious Mahomet II in the 
glory of his army of one hundred and fifty thousand fanatical 
Turks. Their number cannot be accurately estimated, but the 
Poles numbered five hundred men, whilst the Hungarians, 
who followed John, formed a somewhat undisciplined 
multitude. The flower of the army, probably the regular 
troops, were the followers of Hunyad. According to some 
accounts the whole is reckoned at sixty thousand men. 

Since the taking of Constantinople the ambition of Mahomet 
II knew no bounds. There is one God in Heaven, there must 
be one master on earth, 1 was the terrible threat, which, 
counting upon easy victory, he openly proclaimed. He had 
sworn by the Prophet that in two months time he would hold 
a banquet at Buda. Belgrade, situated on the conflux of two 
rivers, the Danube and the Save, was the door to Hungary, 
and already the Turks had advanced up the Danube as far as 
this important post. They had brought all kind of 
instruments of war to bear upon the rough and poorly-armed 
Crusaders. Two terrible machines, twenty-eight feet in 
length, are mentioned, and seven others, which poured forth 
a volley of stones day and night. The siege of Belgrade 
lasted forty days. Its fortifications were levelled to the 
ground, and a trembling despair had entered into the hearts 
of the Christians. On the eve of the battle, Hunyad himself 



came late at night to the Saint saying that his last resources 
had been tried and had failed. 'I have done everything I 
could. Now I am breaking down, nor is any means of defence 
left to us . . . the fortifications are all destroyed, the door lies 
open to the Turks. We are few compared to so great a 
multitude, and our men are inexperienced, weak, poor, and 
timid: the leaders do not agree, what is to be done? 1 John 
replied with confidence that victory was assured to the 
Christians. A few days previously the Saint had read these 
mysterious words on the altar where he was celebrating the 
Holy Sacrifice: 'Fear not, John, but continue valiantly as thou 
hast begun, because in virtue of My Name and of the holy 
Cross, thou shalt obtain a victory over the Turks. 1 

The meaning of this promise addressed to Saint John 
personally was manifested on the morrow. The poor and 
undisciplined men, of whom Hunyad had complained, were 
put to combat with one hundred and fifty thousand fierce 
Mahometans, perhaps as good soldiers as the world has ever 
seen, because the sense of fighting for religion and country 
infused a double vigour into their arms. Already the 
standard of the Prophet waved over Belgrade, when John, 
lifting his crucifix ardently repeated, 'Jesus! Jesus!' The 
Christians roused themselves to a desperate effort. Hunyad 
executed a charge so furious that the Turks fell back, 
startled from their presumption to an excessive panic. That 
Holy Name of Jesus coming from the lips of a Saint was a 
miraculous war-cry: when the Christians repeated it after 
Saint John, it seemed as if the whole atmosphere echoed 
back the invincible Name. The Turks, who had almost begun 
to conquer, now gave way in disorder and fled, yet not 
before they had left the flower of their magnificent host and 
their war chariots behind them in face of the demolished 
fortifications. Mahomet himself barely escaped with his life. 

It was the 22nd of July, 1456: God had saved Christendom at 
the prayer of His servant. 'Let your Holiness rejoice in God,' 



wrote the Saint to Callistus from the still smoking battle¬ 
field, 'and offer Him praise, glory, and honour, for He alone 
has done wonderful things. Neither I, poor and useless 
servant, nor the inexperienced Crusaders, the children of 
your Holiness, could have effected this by our own strength. 
The Lord God of armies has done all: to Him be glory 
throughout all ages. I write this in a hurry, returning wearied 
from the fight. I will soon send more particulars. From 
Belgrade, on the feast of Saint Mary Magdalen, the day of 
victory. 1 

The two heroes had completed their course. John Corvin 
Hunyad expired on the nth of August following, and the 
same Saint who had rallied the soldiers to the watchword of 
the Holy Name, soothed his passage into eternity. Then, his 
task over, the fiery old man's spirit could no longer resist the 
reaction of extraordinary fatigue and exertion. The material 
fight had had no terrors for him, and he could bear with 
patient joyfulness the last conflict between the soul and 
body. He was taken to the convent at Wilak, which had 
belonged to the Conventuals, but which the Saint with his 
practical mind, wished to secure to the Observance, and 
effectually did do so by dying in it. His mortal sickness 
began on the 6th of August; at first he did not recognize the 
fact that his martyrdom of desire was at hand, namely, that 
God called him to die not far from the battlefield, bearing 
about him the laurels of an earthly victory which was to be 
lengthened into eternity. 'I am not sure whether I shall die of 
this illness,' he said, 'but such a day (naming one) I will tell 
you.' And when the day came, having received a 
supernatural intimation that God was calling him away, he 
persevered in great constancy and cheerfulness until the 
end. Like Bernardine, he breathed forth his soul, stretched 
on the floor, his head upon the breast of one of his fellow- 
labourers, Father Jerome de Utino, his spirit fixed on God. If 
there was a thought for what he left on earth, that thought 



belonged to the Observance. John had passed just forty 
years in the army of Saint Francis, from the 4th of October, 
1416, till the 23rd of October, 1456, the day of his death. He 
was in his seventy-first year. 

In the designs of God he was to succeed to Bernardine's 
apostolate, to oppose the Turks not so much by arms as by 
purity and faith, and to become the precursor of the age of 
Ignatius. In all these things he had been faithful: it only 
remained to him to receive the crown. 

Belgrade was to another and a greater victory like the 
morning star which ushers in perfect day. A hundred years 
later, in 1571, not John, but Pius stood over the fight, and 
Christendom was saved for ever from the danger of a Turkish 
invasion. 'The night before the battle of Lepanto, and the 
day itself, aged as he was, and broken with disease, the 
Saint had passed in the Vatican in fasting and prayer. All 
through the Holy City the monasteries and the colleges were 
in prayer too. As the evening advanced, the Pontifical 
treasurer asked an audience of the Sovereign Pontiff on an 
important matter, Pius was in his bedroom, and began to 
converse with him; when suddenly he stopped the 
conversation, left him, threw open the window and gazed up 
into Heaven. Then closing it again, he looked gravely at his 
official, and said: This is no time for business; go, return 
thanks to the Lord God. In this very hour our fleet has 
engaged the Turkish, and is victorious. 1 As the treasurer 
went out, he saw him fall on his knees before the altar in 
thankfulness and joy. 



Actions not Words 


The martyrs fill up "what is wanting of the suffering of our 
Lord": apostles and wonder-workers carry on the work of His 
Ministry. The lives of Saint Vincent, Saint Bernardine, and 
Saint John Capistran were like pages of the Gospel enacted 
before the world. The sick, the blind, the deaf and dumb had 
only to ask for health to receive it; and miraculous power in 
these Saints was so great that it seemed only natural to 
petition them for gifts, which are of themselves beyond the 
province of man. The very formulas which they used are full 
of evangelical simplicity and strength, and they bear a 
strong family likeness to those of our Lord. 'Go in peace, thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 1 'If thou canst believe, all things 
are possible to him that believeth.' Only three resurrections 
from the dead are recorded as worked by our Lord, yet Saint 
John tells us that 'He did also many other things which if 
they were written every one, the world itself would not be 
able to contain the books that should be written.' 

The wonder-workers of His Church supply these blank pages, 
and the three saints in question reproduced in a particular 
and forcible manner the preaching of the Lord's Ministry. Our 
Lord gave three years out of His thirty-three to the active 
work ot saving souls, passing thirty in humble submission to 
our Lady and Saint Joseph. Obscurity and the religious 
novitiate answered in the lives of these disciples to 
Nazareth, but where their Master had spent three years, they 
devoted the flower of their life. Our Lord sketched the 
outline of the book which His followers were to fill with 
deeds and words so like His own that their parentage could 
not be a matter of doubt to any man. 



The evils of the fifteenth century, which required so forcible 
an image of our Lord's Ministry for their correction may be 
summed up in the words of Holy Scripture: The beloved 
grew fat and kicked: he grew fat, and thick, and gross, he 
forsook God Who made him, and departed from God his 
Saviour. 1 Worldliness had infected all orders of the State; in 
which condition of society the close relation between the 
civil and the spiritual powers, itself a great blessing, became 
instrumental to evil by allowing the existence of great 
corruption in spiritual places. The Schism of the West had 
moreover impaired the lawful authority of the Holy See. The 
times were out of joint. The remedy which our three saints 
strove to apply was uniform: it was the carrying out through 
the whole field of Christian action the warning: 'Repent, and 
do thy first works.' 

From 1398 to 1456 a great movement of penance was 
carried on by them in the heart of Catholic life. The 
summons to preach it in a special way came to a Saint 
whose birth had been marked by supernatural occurrences. 
His life corresponded entirely with these heavenly 
prognostics, for it may be expressed in two words, purity and 
strength. Long years after Vincent had definitely fixed his 
path on earth in making choice of Saint Dominic's Order, he 
was one day musing with sadness upon the fittest remedy to 
oppose to the Schism. Then he beheld our Lord, Who came 
to answer his thought, and bade him 'preach His Gospel,' 
treating the nations of Europe as fallen, and in fact they had 
fallen into the worst kind of practical unbelief, which comes 
not of ignorance but of moral corruption. For the space of 
twenty years Vincent, like another John the Baptist, went 
from place to place crying out: 'Do penance, for the Kingdom 
of God is at hand.' There were no intervals of repose, his 
apostolate was in itself his rest, though a rest only 
appreciated by the saints. But that which is apt to strike 
other men in an apostle of penance would not be the mere 



action of preaching, and Vincent with his daily sermon 
would have achieved small things had not his own example 
spoken before his voice. The multitude who are fair judges in 
a question had said to themselves: 'If Father Vincent does 
penance himself we will listen to him. 1 Works speak more 
potently than words. So effectually indeed did he possess 
the spirit of penance that it is difficult to find a single feature 
in his life which was not the exact contrary to what nature 
would crave for and desire. A daily discipline, a short and 
uncomfortable sleep, food barely sufficient to sustain life, no 
abiding place on earth, because, like our Lord, his temporary 
home was with the sinner, there where he could reap the 
most plentiful harvest for his Divine Master. The same 
feature is visible in Bernardine of Siena and John Capistran. 
Their personal austerity is marked; in the one case it 
accompanied great innocence, in the other it was first 
adopted in the maturity of life, when habits are no longer 
acquired with the same facility. In our days hard work is too 
often apt to be considered the substitute of penance; these 
apostolical labourers might have alleged their daily toils, 
their weary wanderings after souls, but they knew too well 
the nature of the demon with whom they had to deal. He 
would not be driven out excepting by violence, and they 
remained friars to the end, keeping the austere Rule of Saint 
Dominic and Saint Francis even in the extremity of physical 
need. 

When Bernardine promised his audience to show them the 
devil, and then pointed them out to each other, and when 
John told Nicholas V that immorality and riches stood in the 
way of his Order's spiritual progress, they show by their own 
words that they were fully aware of the moral dissoluteness 
of their day. Yet they did not meet the difficulty by waging 
war against vows so often broken, nor did they attack the 
Church, whose members at that time had in many cases 
fallen from their first fervour. The whole power of our Lord's 



ministry upon earth was directed to individuals; the Jewish 
people rejected Him, so did the Scribes and Pharisees. The 
servants followed in the footsteps of their Master. They 
preached penance, humility, and charity to individuals 
through the multitude. Our Lord searched out particular 
souls, amongst whom was an adulteress, whom He would not 
condemn; a Samaritan woman, whom He converted by the 
roadside; a blind man, who acknowledged Him to be the Son 
of God when others greater and better-gifted refused to 
accept Him. So Vincent Ferrer went to inns and country 
places, seeking souls whom he might, gain by personal 
influence, Bernardine worked his greatest miracles on the 
way, on a leper, for instance, who was banished from human 
society, and the Saint's simple gratitude for one night's 
hospitality called down the Divine blessing which was 
promised in return for one cup of cold water given in the 
Name of Jesus. In their obedience to the authority of the 
Church they were perfect. Wherever he went Vincent, 
although possessed of special faculties, craved the episcopal 
approbation. Bernardine, arraigned as a heretic, stood 
without a murmur before earth's highest tribunal, and John, 
at the simple wish of the Holy See, undertook extraordinary 
missions, against which he would not even allege his work 
for souls. Finally, in obedience to the same voice, John left 
his country for ever, sacrificing all strong ties of human 
affection, purified though it is in the heart of a Saint. In the 
lives of many churchmen immorality and love of riches were 
like clouds which seemed to be hiding the light of Catholic 
truth. Only one remedy could be successfully employed to 
bring about as perfect a day as is consistent with human 
frailty, the tears of contrition, which would dissolve the 
clouds in showers of penance. The Sacraments had fallen 
into disuse. These true sons of Holy Church set them up 
once more upon their pedestal. Every day Vincent Ferrer 
confessed his sins before beginning his ministry, as if to 
render himself worthier to become the confessor of sinners, 



and one of the duties he specially inculcated upon his bands 
of followers was the weekly reception of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist. In Italy, too, the multitude had lost all relish 
for these two sacraments, which Bernardine and John 
constantly preached. The Apostle of Italy closed the door of 
the gambling houses by opening that of the tribunal of 
penance, and 1 the Apostle of Peace laid the foundation of a 
more lasting concord by openly proclaiming that its frequent 
use was by no means incompatible with the arduous life of a 
Christian soldier. 

In the full measure of their several powers they glorified 
God. In His turn God glorified them, and through them that 
Catholic truth which their whole lives so entirely preached. 
Their miracles were counted by hundreds, and one day 
Vincent exclaimed in exhaustion, 'I have worked miracles 
enough today, 1 and transmitted his supernatural power to 
another. And John Capistran made use of a similar phrase 
when he once said, 'I am quite tired out, yet nothing has 
been done today; tomorrow you shall see the glory of God. 1 
But, numerous as were the cures which they worked upon 
sick bodies, the wonders which they effected in the spiritual 
order carried off the palm of excellence. Our Lord promised 
that faith should have the power to move mountains. It is 
given to faith and charity to move cold hearts, mountains of 
the spiritual world, which bar the way of the soul. 

Who does not see the point of an open and bloody 
persecution when it came in the first ages, to arouse 
Christians to a realization of their faith in their crucified 
Head? It is almost a commonplace that heresy in age after 
age has produced the drawing out and strengthening of the 
true doctrine. Even the great schism of the West - that most 
terrible chastisement - may have served in the end to 
quicken the sense of unity. The Turks, the sworn enemy of 
the Christian name, may have in God's designs acted the 



part of the hungry beasts of the amphitheatre and of the 
torturer's rack. They may have roused slumbering hearts to 
fight for their birthright of the faith. For there are times in 
history when the wheat becomes thin and meagre and the 
chaff abounds, and then an outward circumstance 
anticipates in some degree the separation of the last day. In 
His mercy Almighty God reduces the question to simple 
dimensions in order to render weak compromise impossible. 
When a Christian is brought to assert his faith before the 
altar of the idol, only two courses are open: he must confess 
or sacrifice. 

The three Saints we have been describing were sent to avert 
one of these epochs, and they partially, and, it must be 
owned, only temporarily, succeeded. Instead of opposing the 
Papacy because of the schism, Vincent prepared a return to 
unity by his apostolate of penance; Bernardine, his 
successor, purified Italy from its sins in order that it might 
hold its natural place as the earthly home of the restored 
Papacy, and the preaching of John produced a respite from 
the Turks, which later enabled Christendom to gain the 
victory of Lepanto. Vincent Ferrer, Bernardine of Siena, and 
John Capistran, with their different watchwords, all had the 
same key-note, an intense love of souls, founded upon a yet 
more burning love of One Who is the Beginning and the End, 
the Resurrection and the Life. 

These were reformers of the true stamp; they restored the 
fine gold to its brilliancy by cleansing the rust which had 
grown over it. Others afterwards usurped the name, who live 
now in history as destroyers, who tore down, but built not 
up. Saint Vincent, Saint Bernardine, and Saint John heralded 
the great movement accomplished by the Council of Trent 
and the saints who sprung up around it. It was sufficient 
glory for them to point out the way of a reformation which 
they might not complete, and to show forth in a corrupt 



generation, full of light, but wanting in love, the divine 
beauty of Catholic teaching, and the restorative power of 
penance. 
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